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Mr Frssexnex—In the September number, of portions the least exposed to the influence of the 
.O SR. es 4 , 


the Annales de L’ Institut @e Fromont, is a very 
interesting lecture on fruit trees, by Professor 
Poiteau, a translation of which I inclose, It is the 
sixteenth of his course on horticulture, in that ad- 
mirable school, where are assembled, pupils from 
all parts of France, to receive theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction, in every department of garden- 
ing. 

You will observe, that of the five works on 
fruit trees, which he recommends to his students, 
we have enriched our library with two of the most 
valuable,-—Duhamel’s Traite des Arbres Fruitiers 
and Thouin’s Cours de Culture. The first is not 
only tne very best, but the most superb work ever 
published on Fruit Trees. In Europe it is con- 
sidered indispensable in the libraries of all insti- 
tutions, which have been founded for the diffusion 
of intelligence in the various branches of rural 
economy ; and every gentleman, who has a taste 
for useful or ornamental planting, and is able to 
own that splendid monument of Pomona, is am- 
bitious to make the acquisition. As it is expen- 
sive, costing in Paris about two hundred and fifty 
dollars, but few copies have reached this country. 
I know of only two others, besides that which we 
received last autumn, It is itself a fruit library ; 
such a learned, and magnificent publication as 
gives lustre to a nationand establishes an epoch 
in its history. 

The Manuel Complet du Jardinier by M. L. Noi- 
sette, the Cours theorique et Practique de la taille 
des Arbres fruitiers by Dalbret, and the Pomone 
Francaise, by the Comte Lelieur, would render 
our collection of French publications, on fruit 
trees, quite perfect, and I hope we shall : obtain 
them before next autumn, 

Very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
H. A. 8. DEARBORN. 


EXTRACT NO. XXXII, 

From the Annales L’Institut Royale Horticole de Fromont. 
GENERAL AND HISTORICAL REMARKS ON FRUIT 
TREES. 

By Proressor Porte av. 

From considerations on the structure, power 
anf use of our organs, and reflections on the 
march and gradual progress of the human mind, 
philosophers and naturalists have, for a long time, 


Brinley Place, 
March 20, 1830. 


been induced to think, that the primitive race of 


men had no other nourishment, than the simple 
fruits, which nature presented; and that their 
first study was directed, to the amelioration and 
multiplication of those, which were the most 
agreeable. 

This opinion, so universally entertained, and to 
which no one can urge an objection, places the 
culture of fruit trees, not only at the head of all 
cultures, but of all human inventions, This cul- 
ture, it is true, must have been very imperfect dur- 
ing many ages, for, probably, the cradle of the hu- 
man race was under the torrid zone, where nature 


lavished her treasures, as she still does, to the 
fortunate inhabitants of the tropics. 

| Whether the earth has grown colder in those 
sun, or that a too numerous population has flowed | 
back from the equator towards the poles, it is at, 
least certain, that it was the inhabitants of those | 
' climates, which are deprived of sufficient heat, who 
first attempted to ameliorate the indifferent or bad 
fruits, which their soil produced, and to introduce 
others, which had been ameliorated, or were na- 
turally good. Why, indeed, should the people, 
who live near the tropics, trouble themselves to ob- 
tain by culture, those products of the earth which 
nature herself lavishes upon them? Does she 
not offer, in profusion, Bananas, Guyavas, Sapota- 
Plums, Custard Apples, the fruits of the Palms, 
those of the Bread tree and several others, which 
have sufficed, and will for along time suffice to 
support the inhabitants of those fortunate regions ? 
But it was not the same, with the man who lived 
in the temperate and cold climates; the earth 
yielded him nothing without great labor, and when- 
ever he invaded her yast domains, she seemed 
to reproach him, like a step mother, as if it had 
not been his country. 

Wearied by the rigors of nature, it was then 
that the man of the temperate climate began to 
dev*- e his august character, and to distinguish 
himself from the brute, with whom he had con- 
tended for his prey; his genius soared, his con- 
ceptions were enlarged, his ideas multiplied and he 
combined them ; phenomena, which he had never 
observed, attracted attention; he drew conclusions 
from some, conjectured others, and attempted to 
imitate them. Soon, becoming master of the se- 
crets of nature, he caused the pear tree to divest 
itself of thorns and to change the hard and acrid 
substance of its fruit, into a rich and succulent pulp ; 
he gave the sweetness of honey to the biting acid 
of grapes, and to the disagreeable sourness of the 
cherry; almonds lost their bitterness ; hard, juice- 
less and tart peaches, were metamorphosed into 
delicious fruit, which charmed the senses of vision, 
taste and smell; finally, man impressed the seal 
of his power upon all objects which surrounded 
him, not only making them administer to his wants 
and his pleasures, but changing their habits, their 
forms and their natural characters. 


All these wonders could only be effected ina 
temperate climate ; that is to say, in one, not suffi- 
ciently warm, for nature to produce spontaneously , | 
all that is necessary, for the support of man, nor | 
so cold, as to prevent the complete development 
of all his physical and intellectual faculties. 


Indeed, the inhabitant of the tropics, yielding 
to the sole imperious wants of nature,—to live 
and reproduce, has never ‘invoked the assistance 
of genius, nor of that extensive power of ratioci- 
nation, which it demands ; but he has continued to 
vegetate in a state, but little elevated above the 
brute, because he is wanting in that stimulant, so 
necessary for the development of his intelligence. 
On the other hand, the inhabitant of the frigid 
zones, discouraged by nature, is indeed very sen- 
sible of his numerous wants, but the austerity of 
his climate is constantly opposed to a full develop- 











ment of his organs ; and with imperfect organs, he 
cannot act or think, but in an imperfect manner. 
The inhabitant of the temperate zones, who is 
as well organized as those of the tropics, contains 
within himself the germ of g@nius, and of all the 


intellectual faculties ; but the earth only presents 


him acorns, brambles and thorns, Nevertheless, 
obliged to procure the means of subsistence, he 
constantly directs his attention towards those ob- 


jects, which can satisfy his hunger, and labors 


with his hands, to execute whatever his reason had 
suggested. ‘These various operations enlarge his 
memory, favorable and unfortunate experiments 
are recollected, and he learns to do better. He 
ascertains what fruits are preferable; he gives 
them his exclusive attention, and has the pleasure 
of seeing them ameliorate under his fostering cares, 
Such discoveries, after the experience of several 
generations, enlighten his mind, and give him the 
first idea of the dignity of his character, and re- 
veal to him the fact, that he alone, can rival na- 
ture, 

So long as cultivation was in its infancy, the 
good fruits, which it had produced, existed no long- 
er than the original trees which bore them, after 
the death of which, they disappeared forever ; for 
although the origin of the art of budding, grafting, 
and the propagation by layers, is lost in the highest 
antiquity, it is certain, that fruit trees had long 
been cultivated, before an attempt Was made to 
cause one of their branches to take root, and a 
still longer time before nature was imitated in the 
operation of grafting by approach,—the only kind 
of grafting of which she has given us an example. 
But it is most true that the period is very distant, 
when some parts of culture and of vegetable phy- 
siology had been carried to a certain point of per- 
fection, for the art of budding has been known, at 
least, since the age of Hesiod, or for nearly three 
thousand years. This mode of grafting is not an 
imitation of nature, but the result of reason, Now 
he, who knew how to reason so far, as to obtain 
by budding, the same result, as from grafting by 
approach, must have been as well acquainted with 
vegetable physiology as we are, or as those who 
have preceded us, during the last thirty centuries. 

Besides, it is not astonishing, that in very dis- 
tant ages, the culture of fruit trees, and of cereal 
plants, should have been carried to avery high 
degree of perfection; for they have, during all 
time, been the source of real wealth, and the most 
legitimate means of prosperity ; they afford salu- 
tary exercise, and infinitely varied pleasures, which 
very far from being injurious to the constitution, 
like many others, they embellish the career, and 
fill up the leisure hours of life. 

Bven after the mind cf man had directed his 
tastes towards other objects, in the acquisition of 
riches, wise kings, and enlightened princes, ever 
convinced of the value of agriculture, ceased not 
to encourage the people, and to direct their atten- 
tion, to the practice of that art; and they did not 
disdain to trace, with their own hand, its precepts 
and its laws. Were notthe greatest men of Rome, 
alternately, cultivators of the soil and warriors? 
It was at the plough, and in the midst of their 
fields that they were sought, to be placed at the 
head of armies, to be elevated as Consuls, or 
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sttdininnid as Dictators; and when these demi-| embellished his dwelling, charmed his ER eR 
gods had saved their country, or conquered its | offered him the refreshing protection of their shade, | 
enemies, they abdicated their dignities, and re- ' pleased his eye with their delicate and never tiring 


signed the fasces, to assume the implements of verdure, embalmed and perfumed, in emulation, the 


husbandry. 

Still, the false and haughty pride, of the orveneg, 
tants of cities, induced them to regard agriculture, | received from him, i in their infancy. 
as alow occupation, and unworthy of a man of merit ; | Such, without doubt, is the origin of gardens, | 
this caused it to be forgotten that the cultivation and from whence arose a new source of brilliant, 
of the earth is the most difficult of the arts, that | discoveries, of learned theories and of fortunate | 
it embraces the greatest number of departments, experiments, whose adinirable effects were real- | 
and above all, that it is the first column in political | | ized, in the culture of the fields, 
economy. 
assuredly attributable, the mutual contempt that | numerable pleasures which they afford, oud the de- | 
exists between the self-sufficient cit, and the honest | |lightful sensations which they occasion, elevated 
farmer. But notwithstanding this reciprocal ‘dis- | horticulture toa very high degree of perfection ; 
dain, the intelligent always honor agriculture, as | 
the most useful of professions and the cultivatiors | 
of the earth as the most essential class of the em-| 
pire. 

Like all branches of human knowledge, agri- | | the world. 
culture has gained, but more often lost by the rev-. 
olutions of nations: according to circumstances, 
ane branch of culture has been proscribed and an- 
other encouraged. Thus during the disastrous 
years of the revolution of 1789, it was, if not 
more useful, atleast more safe, for the tranquillity 
of the cultivator, to cover his land with potatoes, 
than to enrich it, with new foreign plants ; conse- 
quently, almost all the nursery-men of Vitry, were 
obliged to destroy their young plantations of trees 
and shrubs, and devote themselves to other branch- 
es of industry. Almost all the embellished gardens 
were destroyed, and several good fruits have disap- 
peared forever, because engrafting had ceased, 
during the convulsions to which France was sub- 
jected. 

It is probable that very similar revolutions in- 
duced Pliny to complain, in his time, that the fruits, 
which were described by ancient authors, were 
no longer known, and that even their names were 
forgotten; it is, at least probable, that sevetal of 
those fruits disappeared, and that others are no 
longer recognised, because they were not methodi- 
cally described. In fact, it is the want of method, 
in the descriptions of the ancients, which prevents 
us from recognising, with certainty, but very few 
of the plants which they have enumerated. It is 
the same in relation to most of the agricultural 
and horticultural operations described by the an- 
cients ; we may perfectly understand their theory, 


air which he breathed, and paid him, every autumn, | 
a rich tribute of gratitude, for the care they had| 


Soon that natur- 


their proprietors, The garden of the Hesperides 
Diocletian preferred those which he 
,had established at Solona, to the empire of the 
world, Epicurus created the first in Athens, and 
taught the art, says Pliny, of enjoying the country 
in the middle of cities. 

I shall not undertake to unfold to you, the his- | 
tory, the character and the various forms of an- 
cient and modern gardens, and the rules which are 
followed in the composition of the last, in which 
art is the more perfect, in proportion as it approxi- 
mates to nature. Itis atask which the director 
of the Institut Horticole has reserved to himself. 
I will proceed then, in conformity to the plan which 
has been prescribed for me, and confine myself to 
that department which relates to Fruit Trees. 

The author, beyond whom it is useless to as- 
cend, to seek the first principles, on the education 
and management of fruit trees, is the celebrated 
La Quintinye, the creator of the esculent garden 
of Versailles, That author is justly entitl ed to oc- 
cupy a distinguished place among the great men 
who have rendered the age of Louis XIV. ever mem- 
orable; it was he who reduced horticulture to a 
true science ; he was the first, in modern times, 
who had made known its extent and importance, 
who had collected and arranged all its parts, and 
who had established its precepts and its laws. It 
was more especially by the education, pruning and 
general management of fruit trees, that La Quin- 
tinye acquired a European reputation; he based 
the pruning of fruit trees upon principles, which 
but are rarely able to put their precepts in prac-| were universally adopted, except by the inhabi- 
tice, if we have not already seen it done, or if we | tants of Montreuil, who still manage their peach 
have not acquired ourselves, a certain knowledge | trees, as formerly, or principles opposed to those 
of the process, from long experience as cultivators. lof La Quintinye, and which they received from 
Cato, Varro, Columella, Virgil and his elegant|Girardat, a chevalier of Saint-Louis, w ho, after 
translator, the Abbe Delille, have described bud- having dissipated his fortune in the service of the 
ding ; still I defy any one to perform that opera-| king, retired to a little fief of ten acres, which he 
tion, if he is only g guided by the authors w hich 1| held. at Bagnolet, where he gained another fortune 
have named. | by cultivating and selling peaches. It is reported, 

When mankind had ascertained that the cereal | that for a feast given by. the city of Paris, Girardat 
grains contained a greater quantity of nutritive | furnished three “thousand peaches, for which he 
matter than the fruits of trees, they covered their! received three francs apiece. 
fields with them and made them the staple article La Quintinye was certainly a superior man, for 
of their nourishment. Then I say we saw reestablish- | the age in which he lived. His work, printed in 
ed between man and fruit trees, which having shed | 1680, contains many excellent remarks; but since 
their thorns, when he laid aside his rudeness, and! that epoch, the sciences have made great progress, 
having assumed a much more agreeable form, and | and it is now generally conceded, that the manage- 
diffused through their fruits a much sweeter juice, | ment of fruit trees, the physics, and the physiology 
es man advanced with greater strides towards civ- | of that author, were erroneous, and that the prin- 
lization ; then I say, we saw reestablished the | ciples taught by Girardat, although susceptible of 
ancient relation which first existed between them| great improvement were preferable to those of 
and him; necessarily attached to his fortunes, they | La Quintinye. 




















It is to this false pride, which is most al charm, which induces us to love trees, the in- 


gardens became the centre of voluptuousness, and | 
the symbol of the opolence and magnificence of|is a fundamental work and absolutely necessary 


and those of Semiramis excited the admiration of | 


April 6, 1831. 








, After La Quintinye, but few cultivators ac- 
quired a merited reputation, until the immortal 
| Duhamel Dumonceau appeared, who has justly ac- 
quired the great name, of ‘The Father of Agri- 
culture.’ He was born in Paris, in 1700, was ad- 
mitted a member of the Academie des Sciences at 
| the age of twentyeight years, and terminated 
his glorious career in the eightysecond year of 
hisage. No other citizen ever more constantly 
devoted his labors for the public good, and but few 

writers have been as iffdustrious, as that illustrious 
| academician ; enumerate his works, said Cordorcet, 
| and they present a picture of the services which 
he rendered to agriculture, horticulture, the arts, 
the sciences, manufactures, navigation and what- 
ever contributes to the prosperity and happiness 
of the human race. His Treatise on Fruit Trees, 





| for all those, who are desirous of obtaining a know- 
ledge of fruits and the mode of cultivating them,— 
whether they wish to make them an object of spec- 
ulation, or merely a source of pleasure. 

| But this work having become extremely rare, 
\M. Turpin and myself commenced the publica- 
'tion of a new edition in grand folio, and which 
contains four hundred and forty fruits, which we 
| copied from nature, of the actual size, and en- 
graved and colored. We have attempted to 
render this edition as complete as possible, not on- 
ily as respects the science which has much advan- 
ced since the time of Duhamel, but in the per- 
fection of the engravings, and we venture to be- 
lieve, that our work is at the height of actual 
knowledge, 

In 1816, M. Le Comte Lelieur de Ville-sur 
Arce, then the administrator of the Royal Parks 
and Gardens, published the first volume of Po- 
mone Francaise, without engravings, in which he 
treats of the Vine, and the Peach, with a remark- 
able superiority ; itis a work within your means, 
and which I recommend to your perusal. It is to 
be much regretted, that the retirement of M. Le 
Comte Lelieur has not permitted him to continue 
his labor by writing a treatise on the other kinds 
of fruit trees, in the same manner, he has done, 
|on the Vine and Peach. 

Since the publication of M. Le Comte Lelieur’s 
work there have appeared three others, which I 
also recommend to you; the first isthe Manuel 
Complet du Jardinier by M. L. Noisette, in four 
volumes, 8vo, published in 1825; you will find 
in it the culture, multiplication, nomenclature, and 
‘short descriptions of all the various fruit trees. 
{This work which is very good and very useful, 
would have been still better, if M. Noisette had 
personally superintended its execution, and not 
confided it to a gentleman, who was a stranger to 
culture, 

The second is the Cours de Culture, by M. A. 
Thouin, in 3 vols. Svo, and a volume of plates, 
which was published in 1827: you may well think 
it is an excellent work, when it takes the place of 
several others; but the price is rather too high 
for mere pupils, who will be unable to purchase 
it. The third is the Cours theorique et Practi- 
que de la taille des Arbres Fruiliers, by M. Dalbret, 
in one volume, Svo, The author is a very able 
practitioner, and a good observer, who furnishes 
the results of his long experience. 

There still exist many other works upon fruit 
trees, of which I shall not speak, because the best 
among them, contain nothing valuable which you 





will not find in those which I have named, and 
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that the others are but extracts, or compilations, 
more likely to mislead, than to direct you, properly, 
in your studies. When you possess the Pomone of 
M. Lelieur, the Manuel of M. Noisette and the 
Cours de la taille des Arbres of M. Dalbret, you 
will be enabled to learn all that is best known 
upon fruit trees. If at some future period, you may 
desire to see a large number of fruits, sufficiently | 
well delineated, you will examine the T'raite des 
Arbres Fruitiers, which M. Turpin and myself have 
published. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


BEES. 

Mr Eprror—A writer in your last paper over | 
the signature of ‘4 Countryman’ makes several 
inquiries about Bees and Bee-hives. Although I; 
am unable to answer his inquiries positively, yet 
what litt'e I have experienced in the management | 
of bees, may be of some use to him and other 
‘novices’ (as he calls himself) in the business. 

Having been much troubled with the bee moth 
in the old fashioned hives in the spring of 1829, I pat | 
a swarm into a hive made exactly from the deserip- 
tion of Mrs Griffith’s hive in Thacher’s Treatise, 
page 95. Asthe dimensions’ there given make 
a large hive, and the season was unfavorable for | 
honey they did not quite fill the hive, and were | 
Jet into the box. The last season, I put two! 
swarms more into the same kind of hive. The 
season proying favorable, about the first of Au- | 
gust, I opened the holes in the three hives and | 
let the bees pass up into the boxes, After | 
my bees had done collecting honey in the f fall, | 
I took off the boxes, and had sixty pounds of 
pure honey and white comb in the three, entirely | 
free from bee bread, young bees, or any other |; 
mixture. This being good toll, and not being |; 
able by the most careful examination to discover | 
any appearance of moths at any time in hives of| 
that construction, Lam very decided in favor of | 
Mrs Griffith’s hive. Some time in April, I lowered | 
the bottom of the hive about half an inch, and 
kept it open until cold weather in the fall, ex- 
cept some cold stormy weather. This gave 
the bees a free passage on all except the hinge | 
side. 

Now whether ‘the first made honey is free from 
bee bread and young bees,’ Ido not know, but I do | | 
know that my honey from the boxes was; and as | 
the bee bread and young bees must be somewhere, | 
I suppose it and they might be found among | 
the first made honey, or rather in the first made 
comb. And whether all or any of the numerous | 
plans for an Apiary, will prevent the moth from | 
intruding, Tam not able to say ; but I believe that 
the smoothness of the inside of Mrs Griffith’s hive, 
and the shape of the lower part area sufficient 
security against their depredations, 

I am somewhat sceptical as to the various 
theories men have adopted respecting the govern- 
ment, laws, &c, of bees; more especially as al- 
most every writer I have read has ascheme of 
his own, and condemns all others. I have at- 
tempted, by glass in the hives with a shutter, to 
see them at work, but with little success, They 
have generally, with me, covered the inside of the 
glass with something to prevent my seeing. One | 
thing is certain, whoever undertakes to pry into | 
their concerns too closely, will soon to his cost 
learn, that they are capable of turning his atten- | 
tion from themselves to his own bodily feelings ; 
and I very much doubt whether it is now, or ever 
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this seed. 


‘it from the Menomene Indians, now, 


ler as will apply for it. 


/companied Major Long on this expedition. 


| ferred to the different and many able 


, Cow. 








will be kn nown that they are governed by a a queen, | 
whether their form of government is a monarehy, | 
a republic or any other, in use among mankind, 
Joun B. Turner. 
Scituate, March 26th, 1831. 





WILD RICE, 

Mr Russstt—In your paper of 16th inst. some 
inquiry is made relative to the Canadian or Wild 
Rice (Zizania aquatica) called also Folle avoine, and 
Menomene. 1 
It was given tome by my friend Mr 
James Ronaldson, of Philadelphia, who procured 
or lately, at 
They stated to Mr R, that it grows 
ou muddy bottoms of rivers or ponds, 


Washington, 
always 


| where the water is shallow and does noi run rapid, 
I find that the seed is much larger than the Ziz- 
‘ania miliacea which is abundant in this neighbor- 


hood, and grows in similar situations,—and which 
fattens our * Reed or Rice hirds’ (Emberiza oryzivora) 


until they equal or excel the fumous Ortolans of 


Europe. Yours, truly, 
R. CARR. 
Bartram Bot. Gar. March 27, 1831. 
(>> The seed of the Wild Rice described above, 
is received, In order to carry Col. Carr’s patriotic 
intentions into effect, we shall distribute it ameng 


)such of the subscribers of the New England Farm- 


As the quantity of seed is 
necessarily small, and we wish to give itas wide 
a diffusion as possible, applicants must be modest 
\in their expectations. 





MAJ. LONG’S GRAPE, 

Mr Fessenpen—In your number of the 9th 
of March, a writer over the signature M, inquires 
‘whether the Grape mentioned by Major Long, 
in his Journal of the Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountain, han yet been introduced or cultivated 
by any one.” Ihave the pleasure of informing 
you, Sir, that I have a number of plants growing 
from the seeds of these grapes, which were ‘brought 
for me, by my cousin, Dr Thomas Say, who ae- 
They 
have not yet borne fruit, but it is very probable 
\that they will produce some this year,—when | 
‘shall have the pleasure of forwarding you a samn- 
ple of them. 

Very respectfully, 

[remain your obedient servant. 
ROBERT CARR. 
Bartram Botanic Garden, } 

Philadelphia, March 26. § 

BREEDS OF CATTLE, 

Mr Fessenpen—‘A Rustic and the public 
generally’ are advised not to receive as good au- 
thority the communication from CoLonus. 

‘.4 Rustic’ for the information he wishes is re- 
communica- 
tion and reports of Committees of different Agri- 
‘cultural societies, published in the New England 
Farmer, from the Ist to the 9i:h volume, upon Cat- 
tle and Cows. 

Also to the 5th vol. p. 332, for Cows of Swit- 
zerland ; to the 7th vol. p. 285, for Cows of Lap- 





‘land; to the 3d vol. p. 58, for measure of milk in 


Pennsylvania ; to the 9th vol. p. 230, for Chinese 
W. 
East Windsor, Con. March 15. 





QUERIES. 
Mr Fessenpen—Will you or some of your 
correspondents have the goodness to inform me 


send you herewith a package of 














| through the New England Farmer, the most effect- 
ual way to exterminate from our soil, that dread- 
ful stuff usually called twitchgrass—also what kind 
ofa plaster is most suitable to apply tothe wounds 
of apple trees caused by pruning. 

A SupscriBer. 


Humpton rm, NV. H. March 28, 1831. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


CARROTS 

Messrs Editors—In Number 6 of your paper, I 
noticed an article on Carrots, in which that vegeta- 
ble is strongly recommended as a cheap, whole- 
some, and invigorating food for horses, &c, Now, 
sirs, although Lam neither an Agriculturist nor Hor- 
ticulturist, and not much of a Horse-ologist, yet 
having, as I conceive, thoroughly tested the proper- 
varrots, as an article of food for horses, I 
beg leave to communicate the result of that test 
through the medium of your interesting Journal. 

In the summer of 1829, I became possessed of 
two horses, that were so lean and ungainly in their 
appearance, that they would have caused Rozin- 
ante, to blush for the degeneracy of his race. A 
neighbor of mine advised me to feed them on car- 
rots : Ldid so —and their rapid regeneration equal- 
led my most sanguine expectation, I continued 
this diet until they were in what is called good 
order, when having occasion to travel about four 
hundred miles, 1 resolved to ride one of the horses 
and have the other put to work, Before I got to 
my journey’s end, however, I found that the horse 
on which I rode was losing flesh faster than he 
before had gained it, for which I was at a loss to as- 
sign any adequate reason; I finally concluded, 
however, that he was unwell. Having with much 
difficulty rode I was surprised to find 
the horse which had been worked, poorer, if pos- 
sible, than the § bonny which T bestrode— 
the former having been fed entirely on carrots. I 
communicated the circumstance to a gentleman 
in the neighborhood, who had been a drover for 
a number of years, thinking that he might proba- 
bly ‘account for the phenomena, From him I 
learned, that whenever he became possessed of a 
poor horse, he immédiately dieted him on carrots, 
mixing with them a little oat or corn meal ; or else, 
after fattening them on carrots alone, he always 
fed them on meal, for two weeks, or more, before 
driving or working them ; because, from the rapid- 
ity with which they acquire flesh, when fed on this 
esculent, their flesh is not solid. This I subse- 
quently found to be the case. 

As you truly observe, horses will fatten quicker 
on carrots than on any other diet, but I would re- 
commend that they should be chopped fine, and 
mixed with meal, as their flesh, when fattened in 
this manner, will be much more firm and durable, 

tochester, Feb. 21, 1831. Momus, 


ties of 


him home, 


steed’ 





AxoTuer warning To Drauxkanns.—On Mon- 
day morning last, a man was found na saw mill 
in the easterly part of this town, with both legs 
frozen to the knees, and his arms to the shoul- 
ders. It is supposed that in a fit of intoxication 
he took up his lodgings there on the Saturday 
night previous, and was unable to get out on the 
Sabbath in consequence of the frozen state of his 
limbs. He was found on Monday morning by the 
owner of the mill, with a jug of spirits by his 
side, Itis not expected that he will survive, or 
if he does it will be with tbe loss of his limbs — 
Taunton Sun, 
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Continued from page 293. 
DESTROYN BEE MOTH, 

10. Mr Jolin Stone, of S Sudbury, in Middlesex, 
has made known his method of securing his bee- 
hives from the bee-moth. The committee re- 
commend the publication of this statement, con- 
sidering every hint on this subject as worthy of 
noticé; but as the same in substance has been re- 
commended by others, they do not think it merits 
the premium. 

I, John Stone, of Sudbury, in the coufity of 
Middlesex, and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
do testify and say, that I have kept bees, for the 
term of ten years last past; that for several years 
my bees were much injured by the beemoth, go cal- 
led ; I lost two hives of bees, which were wholly 
destroyed by them; every bee was killed and all 
the honey and comb consumed, and the hive filled 
with web. In the spring of 1824 or 1825, about 
the first of April, I raised my hives abont 3 of an 
inch, by putting a small block of that thickness 
under each corner of the hive ; immediately the 
bees commenced the work of destruction upon 
the moth-worm, and entirely cleared the hives of 
them, I have followed the practice ever since 
and have never received any injury from the bee- 
moth, the worm having been invariably destroyed 
by the bees, and brought out of the hives. 
hives have remained in this situation till the month 
of October, when I have taken away the blocks 
and Jet them down. Joun Srone. 

EXTIRPATING BORER. 

11. Mr David Prouty, of Hanover, Plymouth 
County, has sent a letter to the Trustees, dated Oct, 
19, 1830, on the subject of the Apple Borer, which 
the committee advise to have published with this 
report. They fear, however, that no effectual 
remedy has yet been formed to extirpate this most 
mischievous worm. They invite further attempts 
to destroy this enemy of our favorite fruit tree, 

Respectfully submitted, 
P. C. Brooxs, Chairman. 
To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 

Genriemen—The cheapest and most effectu- 
al mode of extirpating the Borer that attacks the 
apple tree, which has come to my knowledge is 
the application of sharp, coarse gravel, applied as 
follows : viz. dig off the turf about 4 inches deep, 
6 inches to a foot from the tree; spread about 
half a common cart-load of the afore described 
gravel, so as to come in close coutact with the 
tree—this article the borer dislikes, and immedi- 
ately makes his escape ;—this has been entireiy 
and completely successful in my orchards for 
three years past ; it may have been tried by others, 
but I have seen no account of it. L would re- 
commend a general trial the ensuing year, having 
the fullest confidence in its entire success. 

Very respectfully, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 
Danren Provry. 


~ 


Hanover, Oct. 19, 1830. 





ON THE BEST CULTIVATED FARMS, 

The Committee appointed by the Trustees to 
examine and consider the claims for premiums for 
the best cultivated Farms, submit the following 
Report. 








| 


The Committee have been disappointed to find | brethren ; and that they might also justly feel 


only two applications for premiuins, for the best cul- 
tivated Farms. They flatter themselves, however, 
that this has not happened through any indifference 
to the subject, among our intelligent and respecta- 
ble farmers, but to its novelty, and their not receiv- 
ing notice in season to comply with the conditions 
preseribed, ‘They are the more confirmed in this 


opinion, from finding that one of the applicants | 


states, that he received information that such a 
premium was offered, only two days before he 
made out his statement on the 18th of October, 

The public will perceive, that the Trustees have 
appropriated a considerable portion of their income 
to this object. It was done after much considera- 
tion, and a full persuasion that it would prove 
useful, The only doubt they have ever enter- 
tained of its expediency aros», from the district, 
over which the society extends, being so large that 


it would not be practicable for the Trustees, per- 
sonally, to visit and inspect the farms of the ap-, 


plicants, In this respect, the local or county soci- 
eties have a great advantage over ours, They 
ean inspect the farm of every applicant, and ver- 
ify or disprove his statements with their own eyes, 
Premiums for this object have been granted by 
some, if not all of these societies, for several years 
past, and in the judgment of your committee, | 
are among the most profitable to the public that! 
can be proposed, 





To remedy these disadvantages on the part of 


The | this society, as far as possible, the Trustees accom- 
| panied their offer of premiums, with a require- 


ment of a full and particular statement by every 
applicant, of the number of acres in his farm, | 
the quality of the soil, the proportion of tillage, | 


tli 


iw hich vi gathers 


some gratification in exhibiting to the public the 
way ard means by which they successfully pur- 
| sued the most honorable and useful calling of a 
 eiainen. They intended, moreover, by the liberal 
| premiums they offered, to bestow a bounty on 
| the successful candidates, 
| These are some of the motives and views which 
influenced the Trustees in establishing premiums 
for the best cultivated farms ; and they sull cher- 
ish the expectation that a generous competition 
for them in future years, will render them a suc- 
cessful means of conveying practical information 
founded on actual experimeuts, to the agriculturists 
of our cotuntry. 


Mr E. Ware who for several years past has been 
tenant of a farm in Salem, belonging to the heirs 
of the late Col, Pickman, has claimed a premi- 
um for this farm. By his statement, which will 
he published, it appears that the farm contains 
428 acres, of which 300 are rocky and broken land 
and used as a pasture; 63 are English mowing, 
44 salt marsh and meadow, and 21 tillage. 

This farm is situate near a market town, Sa- 
‘lem ; and the principal object of the tenant is to 
produce milk to supply that market. He appears, 
| also, to derive a considerable profit from apples. 
He enjoys, moreover, the advantage of purchas- 
ing manure when needed ; and what is better, of 
| making it from eelgrass, kelp, and roc kweed, 
; from the beach, and the former, 
eelgrass, puts into his hogpen and c¢ owyard aed the 
atte r soiative green on his grass land, Bog mud 
| he likewise carts into his barnyard, and mixes with 
other manure. 

Mr Ware has not given so particular an account 


mowing, and pasture, his manner of making ma- of his rotation of cropsas could be wished, but 
nure, the quantity and manner of using it, the as his purpose was to keep as many cows as _ his 
rotation of crops he found most successful, and | farm would support, itis to be presumed he kept 
the quantities of those crops, and other particulars his land up no longer than was necessary to sub- 
specified in their publication, in January last, an-| due, mellow, and renovate it. 

nouncing the premiums they proposed to give.| His potatoes were principally raised on land 
These statements, it was intended, should, like newly broken up, on which manure,at the rate 
specifications annexed to patents for manufactures, of eight or ten cords tothe acre, taken from the 
be so full and particular, as to enable any intelli- barnyard,and composed of litter and deposits of 
gent farmer who should read them,to adopt the the cattle, was spread and ploughed under the sod, 
whole, or so much as he thought applicable to any He states that he has found fresh or long manure 
of them, in the management of his own farm, best for corn and potatoes, and the old and rotten 
Applications, it was expected, would be numerous, for small vegetables, especially tap rooted articles. 
and the statements accompanying them, when This, it is believed, is no new or uncommon 
published, it was thought would impart to agricul- opinion, Mr Ware also, says, that he never puts 
turists information adapted to their case, and on, manure of any kind on his land the year he sows 
which, they might with safety rely. By these they | with small grain, that he usually lays it down with 
might learn the opinions and practice of skilful | bustey in the spring, and that he has often been 
and practical farmers, who cultivated the same successful in taking off a crop of early potatoes in 
kind of soil, and paid like prices for labor with ‘the fall, and sowing grass seed alone upon the land 
themselves, The high character of our respecta-|the same year. The crop must be gathered ear- 
ble farmers for veracity and fairness, was consid-jly, to render this advisable. His practice, he says 
ered a sufficient pledge against any intentional mis- | has been to sow a peck and a half of herdsgrass, 
representations or misstatements ; and if itshould | and three pecks of redtop to the acre, These 


happen that some of the statements should be a 
little exaggerated, it was thought the evil could 
not be great; since at worst it would be the state- 
ment of a good farmer of what he considered the 
best way of cultivating such land, or perhaps a 
slight exaggeration of his crop. Even this might 
be more safely trusted, and be more useful, than 
a mere theoretical essay of an inexperienced man. 

The Trustees were sensible, that in requiring 
this particular statement from applicants, they im- 
posed om men some care and trouble, but it was 
believed they would not be unwilling to submit to 





a necessary degree of both, for the benefit of thei- 


quantities, we believe, are greater than are usual- 
ly sown, but his crop of grass, nearly two tons to 
the acre, for more than sixty acres together, seems 
to prove that the seed was not unprofitably expen- 
ded. In many parts of the state, it is to be fear- 
ed, farmers suffer from being too sparing of their 
seed. 

It is worthy of remark, that it is the opinion of 
Mr Ware, founded on considerable experience, 
that Indian corn derives no support to the stalks, 
nor any other advantage from hilling, and that the 
roots will be better nourished, and the corn less 





likely to be.injured by the drought gr wind, where 
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the land lies nearly flat, than where itis drawn 
up around the stalks in a high hill, 

The statement shows that this farm has been 
cultivated with judgment, economy, and skill, in 
husbandry ; and this impression, we think, its 
appearance wonld make on any agriculturist who 
should happen to pass by it. The barusare large, | 
but one of them is on a model for saving and pre- | 
serving manure and vegetables for the use of the 
stock inthe winter, which might be adopted with 
advantage in smaller buildings. The crops of the 
last year taken together were large, and it is be- 
lieved few, if any, farms in Massachusetts will be 
found to have yielded a greater profit to the culti- 
vator. ‘The expense for labor, it will be seen, 
was small in propertion to the work done. His 
fifty cows, averaged 277 gallons of milk for the 
season, Which was the principal, and probably the 
most profitable, product of the farm. 

As the milk was sent to market instead of being 
manufactured into butter and cheese on the farm, 
an account of the management of it possibly may 
not be so generally useful to agriculturists, as a_ 
like intelligent account of the management of a. 
dairy farm might prove. We think, however, the | 
manner in which Mr Ware has cultivated this’ 
farm, and the great product he has obtained, which | 
is among the tests of skilful husbandry, deserve | 
great commendation and entitle himto a premium, | 

The committee think it also deserving of spec- | 
ial notice, that Mr Ware carried on this extensive | 
farm in the neighborhood of a great market town, | 
without the use of ardent spirits, except for medi-| 
cal purposes. Itappears that the laborers were | 
supplied freely with family beer, molasses and | 
water, and cider with their food, and nothing more. | 
This practice the committee consider a saving of | 
expense to the farmer, and health to the laborer ; 
and although not very uncommon at this day, 
itis ona largescale and highly creditable to the 
parties, and it is hoped will serve to encourage oth- 
ers to imitate their example. The committee rec- 
ommend tbat a premium of $75 be awarded to 
Mr Ware, forthe skilful and successful manner 
in which he has cultivated his farm, 

A claim has also been made by Jonathan Allen, 
Esq. of Pittsfield, in the county of Berkshire, for a 





premium for his valuable farm in that town. The | when informed that on the railroad, last week | i, 
farm contains 250 acres, and appears to be improv- | loads of seventyfive barrels of flour were repeat- | bor, 


the fall with rye, and alone in October after taking} Rat Roavs.—Niles’ Register says—loads of 
off a crop of corn, and upon the snow covering | seventy-five barrels of flour are now brought from 
wheat or rye, and inthe spring with oats or other | Elicott’s mills to Baltimore, 13 miles in two hours, 
spring grain, and that he is satisfied the last is the | by one horse, without more apparent labor than is 
best time and way of sowing it. He observes| caused by the drawing of a gig, with two persons, 
that he made several experiments of sowing grass | over a good common road. ‘This appears a com 
seed alone inthe fall, but always found that the|mon load, On the 15th inst, one horse drew four 
grass did not get to maturity the next season, | carts laden with one hundred barrels of flour, from 

We are informed that a committee of the Agri-|the mills to the relay house, six miles, at the rate 
cultural Society of that county, judged that as |of seven miles an hour—another horse then drew 
many as three or four acres, out of eleven acres|the same load with equal speed to the depot in 
of corn planted by him this year, would yield as Baltimore. Neither horse appeared distressed. 
much as 90 bushels to the acre, and awarded him | This result is the effect of the almost entire anni 
a premium for it. The land on which this crop|ilation of friction in the machinery of Winan’s 
was raised was broken up the same year, having | improved cars of Mr Cooper’s model. A locomo- 
been manuredon the grass for three or four years | tive engine is plying on a part of the road, for the 
before, and was dunged in the hill with manure | gratification of those who wish to ride by steam, 





| gathered. 


from the hogpen, when it was planted. Mr Allen 
has not stated the quantities of manure used by 
him in any case, and as to most of his crops has 
given us only an estimate of their amount. This 
omission, we suppose, may be owing to his not re- 
ceiving the notification of the Trustees offering 
this premium, and prescribing the particular infor- 
mation that must acccompany his application, until 
his manure had been applied and most of his crops 
The first notice he received, he says, 
was only two days before he made out his state- 
ment, viz, the 16th of October. 

The committee much regret this accident, but 
they consider that the utility of the premiums of 
farms will essentially depend on their obtaining 
from the applicants a precise specification of their 
whole process of carrying them on, and of the 
crops they yielded; aud that from the want of this 
particularity in Mr Allen’s statement, the Trustees 
would not be justified in awarding hima premium, 

WicuiaMm Prescot, Chairman. 


To be continued. 








Rail Roads.—The Baltimore American remarks, 
that the country people in that part of the State, 
who are in the habit of employing a driver and a 
team of five or six horses in sending a wagon 


turnpike roads, will perhaps be a little surprised 


atthe rate of 18 or 20 miles an hour, 

Many rail roads are about to be made in diffos- 
ent parts of the United States, the subscriptions for 
which have overflowed. The Liverpool and Man- 
chester rail road has made unexpected dividends, 
The stock is at a great advance, though the road 
cost about £35,000 a mile. 

A late Liverpool paper says—On Saturday last 
the Majestic, a new engine which hasjust been put 
on the railway travelled 6 times between Liverpool 
and Manchester, a distahce of one hundred and 
eighty miles! The total quantity of goods convey- 
ed backwards and forwards, amounted to one hun- 
dred and 42 tons! ‘The same engines travelled 
on Monday one hundred and twenty miles, with 
loads similar to those taken on Saturday. There 
are now ten engines of Mr Stephenson’s employed 
on the railway. 

The expense of fuel, oil, and attendance on this 
engine, is said not to to exceed $5 a day, At this 
rate of cost, 25,560 tons may be transported one 
mile for five dollars—or fifty tons one mile for one 
cent, 


Ss 


. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
‘The science of Natural History is eminently impor- 
tant to the civilized world, and ought to be duly appre- 








ed principally as a Sheep Farm, It is washed on | edly brought from Ellicott’s mills to Baltimore, by | 
one side by the Housatonic, which annually over=|a single horse only. The distance was travelled | 
flows a tract of 40 acres of meadow, bordering on! with ease in two hours, being at the rate of six | 
it, and leaves a deposit on the land that renders! and a half miles an hour. Much greater loads 
any further manure or dressing unnecessary. From ‘than these have been heretofore drawn by one 
this tract,if Mr Allenis not mistaken in his esti-! horse, but the fact we have just stated will never- 
mate, he gathers annually from eighty to ninety theless be deemed sufficiently striking to illustrate 
tons, better than two tons and a quarter to an acre, | the utility and value of rail-roads and the ea se, 
of the best of English hay, A young orchard of cheapness, rapidity and certainty with which com- 
about eighteen acres, and about five acres more | modities may be transported on them, either to or 
of the upland, are laid down to grass, for hay ;| from market, 
the rest of the farm is pastured and tilled alter-| 
nately. | 
The rotation of crops he has usually practised, | 
has been wheator rye the first year, Indian corn 
Or potatoes the second, and the third, to lay the | 
land down with oats, or some other spring grain, 
and herdsgrass and clover. His practice is to sow :: ya 
four quarts of each, but it is to be observed that it| It 18 stated that at one of the meetings of the 
is for pasture, if that ought to make any difference | Tailoresses in New York, which was held for the 
in the quantity, He lays down in this manner | PUrpose of taking measures on the subject of the 
about ten.acres annually. low rate of their wages, that the inequality of the 
Mr Allen informs us that he has tried different sent of tha tuo erage wen eeusiieeed, and exjeee- 





New Hampshire Temperance Society, formed 
| 1828, has 94 Societies and 4,279 members, 


Vermont Temperance Society, ‘formed 1828, has 
127 Societies and 12,497 members. 


ciated and thoroughly understood. The study ana pur- 


’ | suit of its various branches are fraught with instruction 
|load of sixteen barrels of flour to market, at the | to man, evincing the subserviency of the products of na- 
rate of about twenty milesa day over the best) ture to his will and industry. 
| science in the improvement of many arts, no one doubts. 


Of the benefits of this 


ur food, our medicine, our luxuries, are improved by 
There is not a department of human inquiry or la- 
either for health, pleasure, ornament or profit, but 
is indebted to this science for support. It is an interest- 
ing and laudable source of enjoyment, by which the 
mind is expanded, and the heart warmed and animated 
with the glowing spirit of devotion. He who surveys 
the vast field of nature, and devotes a portion of his time 
to the study of the principles which influence or gov- 
ern the motions of animated beings, however minute 
they may be, will not only derive pleasure from the pur- 
suit, but will gain the only means of discovering the ob- 
ject and utility of their creation. 


The Snow-ball, or Guelder Rose, and the High 
Cranberry, of our swamps, take readily, by inocula 
tion, each on the other, To me, a Snow-Ball 
when covered with flowers in spring, and loaded 
with the fruit of the High Cranberry, in autumn, 
and through the winter, isa novel spectacle, though 
not rare, Both the snow-ball and the cranberry, 
however, in the garden, are so apt to be loaded 
with insects, that I have had to cut down all the 
bushes with their leaves, for two summers in suc- 
cession, I had rather forego the pleasure of this 
new family alliance, than breed such hosts of ene- 
mies, especially in a garden,—Genesee Farmer, 





Though patience be bitter, the fruits of patienee 








’ sions of opinion in favor of extendi ight of 
seasons and ways of sowing grass seed, viz.—in dilleege to feniiien were pel ending the right o 


are sweet, 
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| potatoes the two preceding seasons. 





Your seed should be of the largest and finest 
of the crop, well ripened before itis harvested. 
With regard to its preparation both to prevent 
smut, and to quicken and invigorate its early 
growth, almost every farmer has his favorite 
recipe ; and the accounts which our paper contains 
of the manner of cultivating the wheat crops 
which have from time to time entitled diligent and 
skilful cultivators to premiums from our Agricul- 
tural Societies give modes for preparing seed wheat 
for sowing, which have been found useful by that 
infallible guide, experience, The method used by | 


ig, 
Payson Williams, Esq. of Fitchburgh, in raising his | 
premium crop, is the most simple, least expensive 
and probably as effective as any. He prepared | 
his seed wheat by ‘a thorough washing, after 
which it was immersed in thick whitewash made 
from good lime soas to coat every kernel—no 
fears need to be entertained from the plentiful 
use of this liquor, as by way of of experiment, 
I have planted wheat after its lying in this liquor 
four days which vegetated well.” A variety of 
other ingredients, such as salt, blue vitriol, salt 
petre, urine, arsenic, &c, &e, have been recom- 
mended for forming steeps for seed wheat, but it 
is believed that lime is the safest, and perhaps it 
is quite as effective as any which is ever used for 
that purpose, 

The quantity of seed to the acre recommended 
by our best agriculturists is from 2 to 2) bushels. 
In England, however, acording to the supplement 





al 
« 


to the British Eneyclopedia, the quantity varies 
from two bushels or less to three and sometimes 
even four per English statute acre. 
Land sown early requires less seed than the same 
land when sown late in autumn or in spring; and 
poor land is at all times allowed more seed than 
rich land, 

It is recommended in Bordley’s Husbandry to sow 
aborder of rye round the field of wheat to pre- 
vent its being blasted. ‘The writer states that ¢ Mr 
Isaac Young of Georgia mixed rye among his 
seed wheat and thus escaped the blast of his 
wheat. It was repeatedly tried till he was con- 
vinced of its efficacy ; and then he sowed five acres 
of wheat surrounded with alist(or border) 25 feel 
in breadth of rye; this also succeeded and being 
repeaved is found a certain security to wheat, It 
is very important to pass a heavy roller over the 
ground soon after the wheat is sown 
rowed in, especially when grass seed is 
well to level the ground for the scythe 
swer the other important pu 
implement. 


bushels 





and har- 
sown, 
as to ane 
that useful 


as 


rposes of 





The following letter to the Trustees of the Ply- 
mouth County Agricultural Society on the subject | 
of cultivating spring wheat, written by Dr James | 
Thacher of Plymouth, to whom the community of | 
cultivators is indebted for the Orchardist, Treatise 
on Bees, &c, was republished from the old Colony 
Memorial in the 2d volume of the New England 
Farmer, page 285. We present it again to our 
readers, as containing a plain and concise ex- 
emplification of some the best rules for growing 
spring wheat. 

‘The land, measuring half an acre and twelve 


‘flour brought from the southern states, 
\is now covered with a superior growth of herds- 


| ble than a snow bank in April. 








rods, consists of a rich loam, but a small part of afterwards they were not so much rotted as the 


it very gravelly and apt to suffer by drought. It 
produced a tolerable crop of Indian corn and 
In April last 
it was covered witha full coat of stable 
and onthe 15th and 16th of the month it was 
ploughed twice and harrowed; after which the 
wheat and grass seed being sown, it was again 
harrowed. The wheat was immersed in sea water 
twentyfour hours and afterwards rolled in lime. 
The quantity sown was one bushel, and of that 


‘species of wheat from Italy, the straw of which 


is employed to make leghorn bonnets, The wheat 
exhibited the most favorable appearance during 


|the season, entirely free from smut or mildew and 


in August it was harvested. The produce is eigh- 


‘teen bushels one peck and two*quarts, The grain is 
remarkably well formed, and being ground and 
‘bolted, the flour is not inferior to the superfine 


The land 


grass, 

‘Thisis among the instances in proof that our 
climate end soil are well adapted to the produc- 
tion of summer wheat. One of my industrious 
neighbors obtained a few years since, 345 bushels 
from an acre; and another has expended in his 
family no other flour than the produce of his own 
soil for the last five years. Our farmers in this 
county are greatly deficient in their attention to this 
object, though it is believed that every farm would 
afford suitable land to yield wheat sufficient for 
the consumption of the family. On the principle 
of profit and economy the cultivation of wheat 
ought to be encouraged, more especially as it is 
found to be the preferable grain to accompany 
clover arid. herdsgrass for mowing the ensuing 
year.’ . 

FENC 

Fences now require a general, thorongh, and 
critical review; and all iciencies should be 
supplied with materials somewhat more dura- 
Cattle when first 
permitted to take leg-bail, after a winter’s imprison- 
ment are very apt to become tresspassers on the 
freehold, without regard to any man’s right of 
property, Hunger urges them to pass over or 
break through even stone walls, unless they are 
surmounted by poles, secured by stakes, and thus 
present an effectual barrier to the predatory excur- 
sions of the most desperate quadrupeds, 

In many parts of the country posts and rails 
will be found the cheapest materials for fences ; 
and with proper precautions may be rendered very 
durable. In making fences of this description, it 
is advised by Mr Preston, of Stockport, Penn. to 
set the posts, with the top parts in the ground, 
and he asserts that they will, in that position, last 
three or four times as long as when they are set 
with the butt ends down. He advises, also, in 
making fenees always to place the rails with the 


ES, 


‘ 


det 


| heart side up. 


The best timber for rails, according to Dr Deane, 
is red cedar, It is easy to split, light to carry and 
handle, sufficiently strong, and the most durable 
of any, In the Transactions of the Society of 


| Arts, in England, there is an account, which states 
in substance that posts of oak, and others of ches- 


nut were set down in Somersetshire, where they 
had to undergo repairs in 18 years. ‘The oak posts 
were then found to be unserviceable, and the ches- 
nut very little worn, The oak posts were renewed, 
the chesnut remained, and in twentyfive years 


manure, | 


oak, In 1772, a fence was made partly of ches- 
nut and partly of oak posts and rails—the trees 
made use of were of the same age, and were what 
may be termed young trees. In nineteen years 
the oak posts had so decayed at the surface, as to 
need to be strengthened by spurs [braces] while 
the chesnut required no such support. A gate post 
of chesnut on which the gate had swung for fifty 
years was feund quite sound when taken up, and 
a barn constructed of chesnut in 1743 was found 
quite sound in every part in 1782, It should 
seem, therefore that young chesnut is superior to 
young oak for all manner of work, which must be 
put partly in the ground, * 

| Jf the lower ends of posts are scorched ina 
‘hot flame before they are put into the ground, 
they will last the longer, Some recommend soak- 
/ing them in sea water to keep them from rotting. 
The posts should be set at least two feet in the 
‘ground. Some farmers cut their posts so long, 
and mortise them in such a manner that they can 
turn them upside down when the lower ends be- 
come rotten, 


' 


* With regard to the culture of the chesnut, see New 
England Farmer, vol. ii. page 138. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 

at a meeting held at the Hall on the 2d of April, 1831. 
The following letter from Wm. 8. Rogers, Esq., was read ; 


Boston, Dec. 14, 1830. 
lion. H, A. &. Dearnonrn, Pres. Mass. Hort. Soc. 


Sir—I have the honor to transmit you a box con- 
taining all the seeds and flowers and shrubs I could 
collect while in Brazil. That they may be as useful 
and ornamental, as the objects of the society are 
praiseworthy, is the sincere wish of 

Your ob’t serv’t, Wm. S. Rogers. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to Wm. 8S. Rogers, Esq. for his valuable present of Seeds 
collected in Brazil. 

Col. Phinney resigned as a member of the Committee 
on Fruit Trees, Fruit, §c. 

Scions of the Moskey Sweeting and Lyscomb or Mo- 
shene striped Apple, and a package of Seeds from Brazil, 
presented by Mr Rogers, were distributed. 

Charles Ellis of Newton was adimitted as a member. 

A fine specimen of Camellia myrtifolia was exhibited 
by Mr D. Haggerston from the Charlestown vineyard. 


The National Debt is now reduced to about 
thirtyseven millions, and in three years more, with 
proper economy, the whole debt will be liquidated, 
How proudly must America stand among the na- 
tions of the world. Without a national debt— 
without direct taxation, and possessing a revenue 
more than sufficient by millions of dollars to defray 
the expenses of government.—Hudson Gaz. 





5 


New 25 and 5 cent pieces have been issued 
from the mint, much handsomer than the old ones. 
They are much thicker, and the motto, ¢ E Pluri- 
bus Unum,’ is omitted, not having been at any time 
directed by the act of Congress regulating the coins 

No nation issues handsomer coin than the United 
States, 





Treaty with Austria.—A liberal Commercial Trea- 
ty: has been concluded between this country and 
Austria. 





A great earthquake had taken place in the Provinces of 
Pecheli and Honan, which had destroyed 12 cities and 
towns, and from 500,000 to 1,000,000 of inhabitants. 
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; Patent Lamp Boilers. 


——. 





These useful implements, invented and patented by the 
Editor of the New England Farmer, furnish a most eco- 
nomical and convenient method of boiling water in small 
quantities for tea, coffee, cooking eggs, oysters, &c, Kc. 
They are likewise very convement tor Druggists, in 
making decoctions, spreading plasters, &c, Se ; and have 


been purchased, and recommended in writing, by nearly | 


all the Apothecaries in Boston. They are very useful in 
a sick chamber, being possessed of all the advantages of 
the common nurse-lamp, and applicable to many purpo- 
ses for which the nurse lamp is inadequate. 


Description of the above Cut. 

A. Sheet iron case, in which the tea-kettle, boiler, &c, 
may be placed, removable at pleasure. It has a hole in 
the bottom to permit the heat of the lamp to pervade the 
bottom and sides of the boiler. B. The lamp with five 
or six wicks, more or less, placed when in use, under 
said case. C. A panor boiler, which, when in use, is 
placed in the sheet iron case. D. Tea kettle in its place 
for boiling. . A small sheet iron cylinder, a little ta- 
pering, so as to forma frustrum of a hollow cone. This 
is occasionally placed within the case in order to set upon 
it a flask, tin porringer, or other small vessel, in which 
it may be wished to heat water, &e. 

Apparatus of the above description may be obtained at 
the New England Farmer office, 52, North Market street, 
or of Wm. Hows, Marshall street, Boston. April 6. 


Dr Thacher’s Bee Hives, 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52, North 
Market street— 

Improvep Brenives, constructed on a plan invented 
by Dr Thacher, author of an excellent Treatise on Bees, 
The American Orchardist, &. These Hives are so 
formed that they afford facilities for taking honey without 
destroying the Bees; and likewise present security 
against the ravages of the Bee Moth, the great enemy to 
that useful, industrious and indispensable insect; together 
with other advantages, which give it a decided superior- 
ity over any other hive which has been offered for the 
accommodation of persons disposed to engage in one of 
the most pleasing and profitable branches of rural econ- 
omy. . April 6. 











Rye Grass Seed, §c. 
For sale at the Seed store, 52, North Market street— 

A few bushels of Racy’s Improved Perennial Rye 
Grass seed. 

CusHinG Pear Scions. 

A few scions of the celebrated Cushing Pear, one of 
the most valuable native varieties hitherto brought into 
notice. It is in eating the middle of September—is a | 
great and constant bearer, the flesh whitish, melting, and 
full of juice, of a sprightly, delicious flavor. A drawing | 
and particular account of this pear, by Benj. 'Thomas,Esq. | 
will be found in the New England Farmer, vol. 8, p. 1138. 
These scions were cut from the original tree in Hingham, | 
by Col. Cushing. | 

Fruit TREEs. 

Persons wishing to purchase Fruit Trees, are informed | 
that catalogues of all the principal respectable Nurseries 
in the United States, can be had gratis at the New Eng- | 
land Seed store, 52, North Market street. 


Russer SwEeETInGs. 

A few scions of the celebrated Russet Sweeting—a 
beautiful native apple that originated in Templeton. The 
tree is a free grower, and bears well—the fruit is a fine 
russet, and has kept till June—a specimen can be seen 
at No. 52 North Market street. It is in eating from No- 
vember to May. 

Also—500 Ibs fine Southern Clover, put up in Penn- 
sylvania expressly for our retail trade. Farmers in want 
of good Southern Clover seed are requested to examine 
this. April 6. 





|derness, Durham Short Horns, Ayrshire, and North 


| them is half Arabian and half Euglish, six years old, 154 


[A 





| Howard Improved Patent Cast Iron Plough. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52, North 
Market street, Howard’s Improved patent Cast Iron 
| Plough, of all sizes, which are found on trial to exceed 
jany plough that has been in use. The mould board is 
| formed on such true mechanical principles as to entitle 
| the proprie‘or to a patent, against which he forbids all 
| persons trespissing. The Ploughs in every part are fin- 
ished in a very superior manner. The Mould boards are 
| ground smooth, which renders them fit for immediate 
| use, and they are warranted in every respect. From the 





| long experience the patentee has had in manufacturing | 


| Ploughs, he feels confident that he now offers to the pub- 


ilic an article that cannot be surpassed in principle or) Agpar 


| workmanship. April 6. 
Grape Vines, 

| The subscriber offers for sale at his garden at Dorches- 
ter, a few Cuttings of the black and white ‘ Moscatel’ 
Grape Vines, just received from Cadiz, procured for him 
by the Consul of the United States, resident there. He 
says, ‘I obtained these cuttings from Vines on which I 
have seen clust»rs of Grapes weighing as much as TWEN- 
TYSIX PouNDs.’ They contain several joints and will 
be sold at 50 cents each. 





—ALso— 
250 Isabellas, 2 years old ; 
1400 lyr § 


300 White Muscadine ; 
Caroline ; 
Black Hamburg ; 
Constantia ; 
Golden Muscat ; 
Napoleon, Gore’s, a beautiful black fruit; 
Varieties of superior fruit from Xeres and Malaga ; 
Some large Vines from France, that have borne fruit 
two seasons, very prolific and of fine quality ; 
150 CarawBaAs; 
100 Bland’s ;—and several other kinds. 
Orders by mail addressed to the subscriber, or personal 
application at his office, 74 Congress street, and to Patrick 





| 





Agricultural Seeds. 
For sale at the New England Seed Store, 52, North 
Market street, Boston, 
Spring Rye; Millet; two-rowed Barley; Northern 
Buck Wheat; Perkins’ Early Seedling Potatoes, (that 


| took the premium from the Massachusetts 1 orticultural 


Society); Burnham’s Premium Potatoes, (that have 

twice taken the premium from the Essex Agricultural 

Society, as the best stock potatoes raised in the county) ; 

Early Manly Potatoes, (originally from Europe); Grass 

Seeds of all kinds, &c,—all of the very first quality. 
AsPARAGUS Roors. 

Several thousand plants of the Large Early Devonshire 
agus, 3 years old, price 75 cts per hundred, well 
packed in moss, in boxes of one, two, and three hundred 
roots each. 

GoosrBERRY Busues, &e. 

Also, large Scorcu GoosrBeRRY Busnes, just re- 
ceived from Greenock.—Large White and Red Cur- 
RANT Busnes, &e. 

Also, Catawba, Isabella, White Sweetwater, Black 
Hamburgh, and other kinds of Grapes, well packed in 
moss, SO as to bear transportation hundreds of miles with 
safety—price 50 ctseach. Large Tart Rhubarb Roots, 
25 cts each. March 26. 





Assorted Sceds for Families, 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52, North Market street, 

Small boxes of assorted Seeds for Kitchen Gardena— 
Each box contains’ a package of the 4ollowing seeds. 
Price $3 per box :— 

Early Washington Peas 
Dwarf Blue Iinperial Peas 
Late Marrowfat Peas 

Early Mohawk Dwarf Sting 

Beans 
Early Dwarf White Caseknife 

Beans 
Lima, or Saba Pole Beans 


Long Dutch Parsnep 

Large Head Lettuce 
Early Sil:sia do 
Pine-apple Melon (very fine) 
Watermelon 

Large White Portugal Onion 
Large Red do. 

Double Curled Parsley 





Kennedy at the Garden, for any number of Vines, from 
one to one hundred, will meet with prompt attention. 
ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. } 


5t 


March 12, 1831. 





Grape Vines. 

The subcriber offers for sale, several hundred Grape 
Vines of one and two years growth, and uncommonly | 
healthy and thrifty. They have been raised with great | 
care from Vines which have been forty years in this cli- 
mate, and are of the kind which obtained the premiuin 
of the Horticultural Society the last season. Also, a few 
Isabella, and several other varieties, Orders for any 
number of Vines left with Mr J. B. Russell, at 52, North | 
Market street, Boston, or with the subscriber at Charles- | 
town, will be attended to. DAVID FOSDICK. | 
Charlestown, March 23, 1831. 

| 
| 





20,000 White Mulberry Trees. 
Orders received by the subscribers for the above Trees, 
to be delivered in the month of April; they are from one | 
to three years old, of the first quality, and will be sold on | 
reasonable terms. GREGG & HOLLIS, | 
— Dealers in Medicine, Paints, Oil, Window Glass, &e.— | 
No. 30 Union street, Boston. 4t March 16. | 


Stock for Sale. 
Seven very fine English BULLS, crosses of the Hol- 








Devonshire breeds of Cattle. They are from one to three 
years old, and from seven-eights to full blood, and very | 
superior animals, and all in fine order. Prices from $100 | 
to $400. Also two or three very fine Stallions, one of | 


hands high—the other a full-blooded English horse, six 
years old, 164 hands high—they are both very superior 
animals. Apply, personally, to J. B. Russe, Publish- 


er of the New England Farmer, Boston. 








Evergreens, Silver Firs, &c. 

The subscriber being engaged in the Seed 
business would be happy to receive orders 
for Forest Trees, Seeds, and Evergreens from 
Maine, and being Agent for J. B. Russell, 
Boston, and Prince 4 Sons, Flushing, N. Y. 
orders sent through them or otherwise, will! be attended 
to withoutdelay. Particular directions for taking up and 
packing is requested. WM. MANN. 
Augusta, Me., March 26. 6t 

list of Mr Mann’s prices for Evergreens, §-c, can be 
seen at the New England Farmer office, 








Long Biood Beet ( true sort) 
Early turnip-rooted Beet 
Early York Cabbage 
Large Cape Savoy do (fine) 
Red Dutch do (for pick- 
lings) 
Early Dutch Cauliflower 
Early Horn Carrot (very_fine) 
Long Orange Carrot" * 
White Solid Celery 
Curled Cress or Peppergrass 
Early Cucumber 


Long Creen Turkey do. 





Flat Squash Pepper 

Early Scarlet short-top Radish 
White Turnip Radish 

Salsify, or Oyster Plant 

Early Bush Squash 

Winter Crook-neck Squash 
Early White Duteh Turnip 
Yellow Stone Turnip 


POT HERB SEEDS, 


Sweet Marjorum, Sage, Sum- 
mer Savory 


At this Seed Store can be found the greatest variety of 
Field, Grass, Garden, Herb and Flower Seeds, to be found 
in New England, of the very first quality, and at fair pri- 
ces, wholesale and retail. 

Also, Fruit and Forest Trees, Grape Vines, (of both 
native and European oiigin,) and Ornamental Shrubs at 
Nurserymen’s prices. March 2. 











Suk—Silk. 

The Subscriber, of Jaffrey, Cheshire county, New 
Hampshire, has two or three thousand White Mulberry 
Trees of three years’ growth, in fine order for transplant- 
ing the present Spring, which he will dispose of on rea- 
sonavle terms. Inquire of Isaac PARKER, 74 Water 
street, Boston, or the subscriber. ASA PARKER. 

Jaffrey, March 15,1831. 





Gardener Wanted. 
Apply to ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. No. 74 Congress- 
street. March 30. 
————____} 


Braicuron Marxrt—Monday, April 4. 
{Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. 

At Market this day 358 Beef Cattle, 19 pair Working 
Oxen, 16 Cows and Calves, and 1076 Swine. 148 Beef 
Cattle were reported last week; unsold at the close of 
this day’s market 103, all good cattle. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle—Although there was more than 
a sufficient number of Cattle to supply the market, yet 
little better prices were obtained on some qualities. We 
quote from $4 50 to 5 25. From 15 to 20 were taken at 
5 50 a5 75. 

Working Oxen—Sales at $53, 65, and 80. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales at $15, 17, 21 and 24. 

Swine.—Considerable doing; an entire lot, two-thinds 
barrows, at 4éc. ; one lot 44c, for sows, 54c. for barrows. 
Small selected lots 4jc. for sows, 5jc. for. barrows; one 
lot, to close, at 4éc.; one of 111 averaging about 250 Ibs. 
each at 4jc. At retail, 5c. for sows and 6 for barrows. 
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April 6, 1831. 
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MISCELLANY. 





From Hood’s Comic Annual. 


THE DUEL. 


In Brentford town, of old renown, 
There lived a Mister Bray, 

Who fell in love with Lucy Bell, 
And so did Mr Clay. 


To see her ride from Hammersmith, 
By all it was allow’d 

Such fair outsides are seldom seen, 
Such Angeis on a Cloud. 


Said Mr Bray to Mr Clay, 
You choose to rival me, 

And court Miss Bell, but there your court 
No thoroughfare shall be. 


Unless you now give up your suit, 
You may repent your love, 

I who have shot a pigeon match, 
Can shoot a turtle dove. 


So pray before you woo her more, 
Consider what you do; 

If you pop aught to Lucy Bell— 
I'll pop it into you. 


Said Mr Clay to Mr Bray, 
Your threats I quite explode ; 
Qne who has beet: a volunteer 
Knows how to prime and load. 


And so I say to you unless 
Your passion quiet keeps, 

I, who have shot and hit bull’s eyes, 
May chance to hit a sheep's. 


Now gold is oft for silver changed, 
And that for copper red ; 

But these two went away to give 
Each other change for lead. 


Bat first they sought a friend a-piece, 
This pleasant thought to give— 

When they were dead, they thus should have 
Two seconds still to live. 


To measure out the ground not long 
These seconds then forbore, 

And having taken one rash step, 
They took a dozen more. 


They next prepared each pistol-pan 
Against the deadly strife, 

By putting in the prime of death 
Against the prime of lite. 


Now all was ready for the foes, 
But when they took their stands, 
Fear made them tremble so they found 
They both were shaking hands. 


Seid Mr C. to Mr B. 
Here one of us may fall, 

And like St Paul’s Cathedral now, 
Be doom’d to have a ball. 


I do confess I did attach 
Misconduct to your name ; 

If | withdraw the charge, will then 
Your ramrod do the same? 


Said Mr B. I do agree— 
But think of Honor’s Courts! 
If we go off without a shot, 
There will be strange reports 


But look the morning now is bright, 
Though cloudy it begun; 

Why can’t we aim above, as if 
We had call’d out the sun? 


So up into the harmless air, 
Their bullets they did send ; 
And may all other duels have 

That up-shot in the end! 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


From the Tyne Mercury, Newcastle, England, Dec. 12, 1830. 


INTERESTING AND AUTHENTIC STORY, 





Valuable and Cheap Land—for Sale. 
The subscriber offers for sale, 14,000 acres of choice 
Land, situated in the town of Pinckney, county of Lewis 


In our paper November 16th, we extracted from | and state of New York. Some of the land is improved 
Mrs. Alarie Watts New Year’s Gift, a rather ro- | and under cultivation. The country is remarkably heal- 
De ¥ « ; ? ; : . rf 


mantic story respecting the ship Ravensworth 
breaking from her moorings, and going to sea 
with only alittle boy on board, which possessed 
a local interest from the event stated, occurring at 
Shields. We find thet the cireumstance excited a 
great sensation here, and is perfectly remembered 
by some gentlemen older than ourselves, It may 


be interesting, therefore, to record the facts which | 


took place, as they differ from the fictitious nar- 
rative in several particulars, The Ravensworth, 
in the first place, was not an old Greenland what 
ler, as she is represented, but was a small ship o 
about 200 tons, belonging to Messrs Mosley and 
Airey, coal fitters of Neweastle, Mr Kobert At- 
kinson, commander, regularly employed in_ the 
coal trade, between Newcastle and London, She 
was light and not laden, having just arrived from 
the metropolis, She was driven from her moorings 
at North Shields, while there was a strong fresh 
in theriver. All the crewas stated, were at the 
time on the shore, except the cabin boy,a lad about 
eleven years of age. This occurrence, which, as 
we have observed, excited great interest in the 
neighborhood, took place about 1792 or 1793. 
Soon after it was known that the vessel had gone 
to sea with only a little boy on board, the Unity be- 
longing to Mr N.Clark went out with capt. Atkinson, 
the master of the Ravensworth, in search of her, 
They did not succeed, however, in meeting with 
her, and returned, Itis not true, as stated, that 
the Ravensworth was three weeks tossing about 
on the German Ocean and was then driven on the 
coast of Holland, The little sailor who constitu- 
ted her sole pilot, had the prudence, as mentioned 
in the tale, to lash the helin, soas to keep her from 
the shore, and he not only hoisted the forestaysail 
but hoisted what is called ¢a Jack’ on the fore-top- 
mast rigging. This attracted the notiee of a Har- 
wich smack, when she was near Flamborough 
Head, on which she went to her assistance, and as 
we are informed, took her safely into th harbor 
of Harwich, afier she had been buffeting with the 
waves for five days. It is worthy of note that the 
ballast port was open at the time. The little fel- 
low was busy frying pancakes when the Harwich 
smack came to the Ravensworth. It is perfectly 
recollected here that when the young sailor return- 
ed to Neweastle, he was taken tothe Exchange 
and shown as a little hero, and severai of the mer- 
chants gave him silver in token of their admira- 
tion, The author of the story in Mrs. Watt’s An- 
nual, represents him as an old gentleman in his 
wig, recounting his adventures. This is not quite 
correct; if he is now alive, he must be under fifty 
years of age. 





Sympathetic Ink.—Dissolve a small quantity of 
starch in a saucer with soft water, and use the liquid 
like common ink ; when dry no trace of the writ- 
ing will appear upon the paper, and the letters can 
be developed only by a weak solution of iodine in 
alcohol, when they will appear of a purple color 
which will not be effaced until after long exposure 
to the atmosphere. So permament are the traces 
left by the starch, that they cannot (when dry) be 
affected by Indian rubber, and in another case a let- 
ter which had been carried in the pocket for a fort- 
night, had the secret characters displayed at once, 
by being very slightly moistened with the above- 
mentioned preparation. 


| Ay, being entirely free frpm the fever and ague and from 


‘the common bilious fevers which often afflict the towns 
;uyon Lake Ontario, this town being 18 miles east of the 
\lake. The soil is principally a sandy ioam, much of it 
|covered with rich black mould. The timber is chiefly 
| Sugar Maple, Black Ash, Butternut, Beech, Elm, &e. 
| The land yields first rate crops of Grass, Rye, Oats, Bar- 
ley, Potatoes and Flax; and on some lots, good Wheat 
and Corn may be grown. To those wishing to obtain su- 
| perior grazing farms, a fine opportunity now offers itself. 
| The produce of pasturage and hay from an acre of this 
land, is very large, fully equalling if not surpassing that 
jfrom the same quantity of land in any other of the Black 
| River townships. The land is admirably well watered, 


¢| there being but few lots which have not durable running 


| streams upon them. The land is well adapted to Orchard- 
jing—the Apple tree thriving very well in this county. 
Stock of all kinds may be disposed of with the least possk 
ble trouble, and to the greatest advantage, the drovers 
purchasing at ghe very doors of the farmers, and paying 
the highest cash prices for their cattle, which will readily 
find purchasers at all seasons of the year. Several far- 
mers at present residing on this town, were originally 
from the New England States, and some of them from 
Massachusetts, who are in thriving circumstances. The 
above described land is offered for sale at the very low 
price of from two dollars and a half to three dollars per 
acre, for the uncleared land, and from three dollars and a 
half to five dollars and a half for the improved lots. The 
land will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, and from two 
to five years’ credit for payment, in annual instalments, 
will be given. Asa further convenience to purchasers, 
the subscriber will receive in payment, Cattle, Sheep, 
Perk, Grain or Grass Seed, for which products he will 
allow the highest cash prices. The title to the land is 
indisputable, and good Warranty Deeds will be given to 
purchasers. Persons desirous of purchasing will please 
to apply to the subseriber, at Henderson Harbor, county 
of Jefferson, State of New York, orto Davin CANFIELD, 
Esq. on the town. JAMES H. HENDERSON. 
March 9. epl6t 
Early Potatoes. 

For sale by SAmueEL Ponp, near the Universalist 
Meeting House, Cambridgeport, a few bushels of his 
prime, early Potatoes, which took the premium at the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s Shows last season ; 
and are considered the eartiest variety in this vicinity. 

Also, a fine milch COW, with her calf; a superior an- 
imal as a milker, and perfectly gentle Feb. 23. 


Ammunition £7} 

Of the best quality aud iwwest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D'S POW DER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N.B. If the quality is not found sati-factory, it may 
| ber . and the money willbe refunded. tf Jan. 7. 














Farm to be let on Halves. 
About 30 acres of good land, with house, barn, fruit 
trees, &c, situated in Roxbury, near the city. Apply at 
this office. March 9. 


—~—--{ 
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